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FLOWERS  FROM  PERSIAN  GARDENS. 

FROM  THE    GULISTAX,  OR  ROSE    GARDEN  OK  SADI. 

To  what  use  wilt  thou  apply  a  tray  of  roses  ? 
Pluck  thou  rather  a  leaf  out  of  my  garden. 
The  rose  may  continue  to  hloom  five  or  six  days ; 
But  my  rose-garden  is  fragrant  for  ever. 

Preface. 

O,  bounteous  Lord,  who,  from  thine  hidden  treasury, 
providest  sustenance  for  the  pagan  and  the  infidel, 
how  canst  Thou  exclude  Thy  friends  from  Thy  pre- 
sence I— Thou,  who  thus  regai'dest  even  thine  ene- 
mies.— Preface. 


Behold  the  generosity  and  kindness  of  the  All- 
powerful  One  !  His  servant  has  committed  a  fault, 
and  He  it  is  wlio  is  ashamed  for  him. — Preface. 


C'loiid,  and  wind,  sun,  moon,  and  sky  are  all  busy 
to  bring  bread  to  thine  hand :  eat  it  not  in  nt^glect- 
fulncss.  All  for  thy  sake  are  in  motion  and  obedient : 
it  is  not  the  rule  of  justice  that  thou  only  shouldst  be 
disobedient.-^Pr<y«ce. 
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O  Thou  great  beyond  imagination,  or  measure,  or 
thought,  or  conjecture;  beyond  all  that  has  been 
spoken,  or  heard,  or  read,  the  assembly  is  concluded, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  term  of  life,  and  we  are  still  at 
the  commencement  only  of  our  acknowledgment  of 
Thine  attributes. — Preface. 


One  day  in  the  bath  a  friend  put  into  my  hand  a 
piece  of  perfumed  clay  {^w^ed  by  the  Persians  as  soap). 
I  said  to  it,  "  Ai't  thou  muak  or  ambergris  ?  for  I  am 
charmed  with  thy  delicious  smell!" — It  replied,"! 
was  a  piece  of  worthless  clay,  but  I  sat  for  some 
time  in  the  company  of  thprose.  The  excellence  of 
my  companion  was  imparted  to  me :  otherwise,  I 
should  stiU  have  been  the  clay  that  I  was. — Preface. 


Shame  on  the  man  who  departs,  and  has  not  finished 
his  work !  Who,  when  the  drum  sounds  for  depar- 
ture, has  not  made  up  his  burthen.  Who,  on  the 
morning  of  his  journey,  is  still  indulging  in  sweet 
sleep ;  and  is  detaining  hinr  who  has  to  journey  on 
foot. 

Since  die  thou  must,  wliether  good  or  bad,  happy 
art  thou  if  thou  bcarest  off  the  ball  of  goodness  !  Send 
thyself  provisions  for  thy  solace  before  thee  to  the 
tomb ;  send  them  before  thee,  for  no  one  will  bring 
them  after  thee. — Preface. 


Whoever  comes  hither  hath  begun  a  new  building, 
and  then  has  given  over  the  tenement  to  another. 
And  that  other  has  altered  it  in  like  manner  according 
to  his  own  wishes  ;  so  that  no  one  has  ever  brought 
the  building  to  its  completion. — Preface. 


Life  is  snow  under  the  sun  of  July :  but  a  little 
remains,  and  will  the  merchant  still  be  slothfvil  ?  0 
thou,  who  hast  gone  empty-handed  to  the  market,  I 
fear  thou  wilt  not  bring  back  a  full  napkin ! — 
Freface. 

0  man  of  intelligence,  what  is  the  tongue  in  thy 
mouth  but  the  key  which  opens  the  door  of  the  wise 
man's  treasme! — If  the  door  is  kept  locked,  what 
knows  any  one  whether  he  sells  jewels,  or  is  a  mere 
pedlar?  Two  things  are  a  sign  of  a  weak  imder- 
standing :  to  keep  your  lips  closed  at  the  time  for 
speaking,  and  to  speak  at  the  time  for  silence. — 
Preface. 

A  company  of  Indian  sages  were  conversing  about 
the  qualities  of  Bezerchemlier,  and  declared  that  they 
knew  in  him  but  one  fault :  that  he  was  slow  of 
speech.  Bezerchemher  overh(>ard  them,  and  said,  "  To 
think  well  what  I  shaU  say  is  btittcr  than  to  be 
ashamed  of  what   I  have  said.      Reflect,  and  then 
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utter  your  words  ;  and  when  you  have  said  enough, 
stop  before  they  say — •'  Enough  ! '  Man  is  in  speech 
better  than  the  brutes  ;  but  if  you  speak  not  justly, 
the  brutes  are  better  than  you." — Preface. 


They  asked  Solomon,  the  wise,  fi'om  whom  he  learnt 
wisdom.  He  answered,  fi-om  the  blind  ;  for  tUl  they 
have  tried  the  ground,  they  plant  not  the  foot. — 
Freface. 


Upon  the  portico  of  the  Court  of  Feridun  was 
written  : — "  The  world,  O  my  brother,  abideth  with 
no  one ;  fix  thine  heart  on  Him  who  created  it :  that 
is  enough.  Place  not  reliance  or  trust  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Fortune,  for  many  a  one,  like  thyself,  she 
has  nui-tui'ed  and  destroyed.  When  the  pure  soul  is 
on  the  point  of  departing,  what  matters  it  whether  it 
be  on  a  throne  or  on  the  bare  ground. — Ch.  I.  1. 


The  name  of  Nushirvan  still  lives,  renowned  for  his 
goodness,  though  a  long  time  has  passed  since  Nushir- 
van has  ceased  to  live.  Practice  goodness  thou, 
— whoever  thou  art — and  turn  thy  life  to  profit, 
before  a  cry  is  raised :  Such  a  one  is  no  more. — 
Ch.  I.  2. 


SAM.  7 

The  tree  which  has  only  just  now  heen  planted, 
the  strength  of  a  man  may  tear  from  its  place ;  but  if 
for  a  time  you  leave  it  untouched,  you  wiU  need  a 
windlass  to  upheave  it  from  its  roots.  You  may  stop 
the  spring  at  its  source  with  a  bodkin ;  but  the  full 
stream  you  cannot  ford  on  the  back  of  an  elephant. — 
Cli.  I.  4. 


0  thou  who  art  sated,  to  thee  a  barley-loaf  will  not 
seem  sweet.  That  which  to  me  appears  lovely,  is  in 
thy  sight  a  deformity.  To  the  inhabitants  of  para- 
dise, purgatory  would  be  hell ;  ask  the  inhabitants  of 
hell,  they  would  tell  you  it  is  paradise. — Ch.  I.  7. 


"With  the  strong  arm  and  the  power  of  the  wrist,  it 
is  a  crime  to  crush  the  palm  of  the  helpless  wretch. 
Let  him  live  in  fear  who  shows  no  mercy  to  the  fallen, 
for  if  his  foot  should  slip,  no  one  will  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  him. — Ch.  I.  10. 


Whoever  has  sown  the  seed  of  evil,  and  expects 
from  it  good  fruit,  has  but  an  empty  brain,  and 
nourishes  but  a  vain  conceit. — CJi.  J.  10. 


Take  the  cotton  out  of  thine  ear,  and  distribute 
justice  to  the  people  ;  for  if  thou  dealest  not  ju.stly, 
surely  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment. —  Ch.  J.  10. 
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The  sons  of  Adam  are  limbs  of  one  another,  for  in 
their  creation  they  are  formed  of  one  substance. 
When  fortune  brings  affliction  to  a  sipgle  member, 
not  one  of  the  rest  remains  without  disturbance. 
Thou  who  art  without  sorrow  for  the  misery  of 
another,  thou  deservest  not  to  be  named  a  son  of 
Adam.-  Ch.  I.  10. 


They  have  related  that  Nushirvan,  the  just,  was 
once  at  his  hunting-seat,  and  was  about  to  have  some 
game  cooked.  There  was  no  salt,  and  a  servant  was 
sent  to  the  village  to  bring  some.  Nushirvan  said, 
"  Let  it  be  paid  for,  that  it  become  not  a  custom,  and 
the  village  be  ruined."  They  said,  "  From  this  small 
quantity,  what  injury  could  spring  ?  "  He  replied, 
"  The  origin  of  injustice  in  the  world  was  in  small 
things ;  but  every  one  who  came  into  it  added  thereto, 
till  it  arrived  at  its  present  extremity."  If  from  the 
garden  of  the  peasant  the  monarch  take  but  a  single 
apple,  his  servants  would  tear  up  the  whole  tree  fi-om 
its  roots ;  and  if  the  Sultan  take  but  five  eggs  imjustly, 
his  soldiers  will  spit  a  thousand  fowls.  The  iniquitous 
tyrant  remaineth  only  for  a  season ;  the  curse  upon 
hiTTi  remaineth  for  ever. — Ch.  1. 19. 


Call  to  mind  what  said  the  elephant-driver  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile :  "  Wouldst  thou  know  the  condi- 


tion  of  the  ant  under  thy  foot,  think  what  would  he 
thine  own  under  the  foot  of  the  elephant." — Ch.  I.  22. 

If  injury  come  to  thee  from  a  fellow-creature,  do 
not  grieve,  for  from  thy  fellow-creatures  proceeds 
neither  quiet  nor  trouble.  Know  that  from  God  is 
the  difference  of  enemy  and  friend,  for  the  hearts  of 
both  are  alike  in  His  keeping.  Though  the  arrow 
flies  fr-om  the  bow,  the  wise  man  looks  to  him  who 
directs  it.— CA.  J.  24. 


Beware  of  the  sighs  fr-om  a  deeply-wounded  soul, 
for  the  deep  wound  will  at  last  break  forth.  So  long 
as  thou  art  able,  crush  not  a  single  heart,  for  a  sigh 
has  power  to  overtm-n  a  world. — Ch.  I.  26. 


The  king  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  poor  : 
though  affluence  be  his,  and  the  splendour  of  fortune. 
The  sheep  were  not  made  for  the  sake  of  the  shepherd ; 
but  the  shepherd  was  intended  for  the  ser\dce  of  the 
sheep.— C/i.  I.  28. 


A  vizier  said  to  Zu-'l-nm-,  of  Egypt:  "Night  and 
day  I  am  occupied  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan,  hoping 
for  some  good  thing,  and  dreading  punishment." 
Zu-'l-nur  wept,  and  said :  "  If  I  had  feared  the  great 
God  as  you  have  feared  the  King,  I  should  have  b  n 
counted  in  the  number  of  the  just. — Ch.  I.  29. 
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Life's  season  flies  away  like  the  wind  over  the 
desert.  Bitter  and  sweet,  ugliness  and  beauty,  alike 
pass  away.  The  tjTant  imagined  that  he  was  com- 
mitting violence  on  us  :  the  violence  has  passed  away 
fi'om  us,  and  will  remain  on  his  own  neck. — Ch.  I.  30. 


To  win  the  hearts  of  friends,  scruple  not  to  sell  thy 
father's  garden.  To  boil  the  pot  of  thy  well-wisher 
hesitate  not  to  bum  thy  very  furniture. — Gh.  I.  33. 


In  so  much  as  thou  art  able,  distress  not  the  mind 
of  anyone ;  the  pathway  of  life  is  strewn  with  many  a 
thorn.  Assist  thou  the  wretched  poor  man  in  his 
troubles,  for  thou  also  wilt  have  troubles  of  thine 
ovm..—  Ch.  I.  35. 


Never  will  the  wise  call  him  a  great  man  who 
speaketh  ill  of  the  truly  great.  All  these  things, 
when  once  they  have  passed  away,  are  nothing  :  for- 
tune, and  thrones,  and  decrees,  and  interdicts,  and 
seizing,  and  holding.  Defame  not  those  who  are 
departed  with  a  good  name,  that  thine  own  good 
name  may  remain  immortal. —  Ch.  J.  41. 


Whomsoever  thou  beholdest  in  the  garment  of 
])ii.ty,  him  believe  to  be  pious ;  and  treat  as  a  good 
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man,  though  thou  knowest  not  what  may  be  the  in- 
ward disposition  :  what  business  has  the  policeman  in 
the  inside  of  the  house  ? — Ch.  II.  1. 


I  have  heard  that  men  who  walk  in  the  ways  of 
God  would  not  grieve  the  hearts  even  of  their  ene- 
mies. How  can  such  eminence  he  reached  by  thee — 
thee,  who  art  ever  in  strife  and  opposition  -with  thy 
fi-iends  ?—Ch.  II.  4. 


The  love  of  the  sincere  is  the  same  to  your  face  and 
to  your  back  ;  not  such  as  of  those  who  at  your  back 
find  out  your  faults,  but  to  your  face  would  die  for 
you  ;  who  in  your  presence  are  mild  as  the  lamb,  but 
in  your  absence  are  man-devom-ing  wolves. — C7i.  II.  4. 


Whoever  biings  to  your  notice  and  counts  up  the 
defects  of  others,  he,  be  sure,  will  display  to  others 
those  which  he  sees  in  you. — Ch.  II.  4. 


Who  knows  what  manner  of  man  the  cloak  dis- 
guises ! — the  writer  only  knows  the  contents  of  the 
letter.— C/t.  //.  5. 


0  Arab  !  I  fear  thou  wilt  never  reach  the  Holy 
Place,  for  the  road  which  thou  art  travelling  leadeth 
towards  Tatary.  —Ch.  II.  6. 
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Thou  who  displayest  thy  virtues  in  the  palm  of 
thine  hand,  but  hidest  thy  vices  under  thine  armpits, 
what,  0  vain  man,  dost  thou  expect  to  purchase 
in  the  day  of  anguish  vriih.  thy  <  oi  iterfeit  silver  ? — 
Ch.  II.  6. 


I  remember  that  in  the  season  of  childhood  I  was 
religiously  minded,  and  inclined  to  the  practice  of 
abstemiousness  and  austei-ities.  One  night  I  was 
sitting  in  attendance  on  my  father,  and  never  closed 
my  eyes  the  whole  night.  I  held  the  precious 
Volume  to  my  bosom,  but  the  company  around  us 
were  all  asleep.  I  said  to  my  father :  "  Of  all  these, 
not  one  lifts  up  the  head  to  repeat  the  prayer."  He 
replied  :  "  Soul  of  thy  father  !  better  were  it  for  thee 
that  thou  also  wert  asleep,  than  thus  to  be  remarking 
on  the  faults  of  others." — Ch.  II.  7. 


The  vain  pretender  sees  nothing  but  himself,  for 
the  veil  of  seK-conceit  is  before  his  eyes.  "Would 
anyone  bestow  upon  his  eye  the  power  of  discerning 
God,  no  one  would  he  behold  so  weak  as  himself. — 
Ch.  II.  7. 


In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world  I  am  of  a  goodly 
aspect,  but  from  my  inward  impurity  I  bow  down  ipy 
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head  in  shame.  Men  will  praise  the  peacock  for  his 
elegance  and  heauty,  but  he  is  himself  ashamed  of 
his  uglj-  feet.— a.  //.  8. 


They  asked  Lolonan  fiom  whom  he  learned  good 
manners.  He  replied  :  "  From  the  ill-mannered. 
Whatever  in  their  behaviour  appeared  to  me  dis- 
agi-eeable,  that  I  refi-ained  fi-om  doing  myself." — 
Ch.  11.21. 


Xot  a  word  can  be  said,  even  in  child's  play,  from 
which  an  intelligent  person  may  not  gather  instruc- 
tion ;  but  if  a  himdred  chapters  of  "Wisdom"  were 
read  in  the  hearing  of  a  fool,  to  his  ears  it  woidd 
sound  as  nothing  but  child's  play. — Ch.  II.  21. 


To  one  who  was  complaining  to  his  spiritual  guide 
how  difficult  it  was  to  bear  the  slanders  of  injurious 
tongues,  he  replied  in  tears : — "  How  canst  thou  be 
sufficiently  grateful  for  this  blessing :  that  thou  art 
better  than  they  think  thee !  How  many  times  wilt 
thou  keep  repeating,  'The  en^-ious  and  malevolent 
are  perpetually  calumniating  me,  wretch  ^hat  I  am  ? ' 
If  they  rise  up  to  shed  thy  blood,  or  if  thej'  sit  down 
to  speak  e'S'il  of  thee,  cease  not  thou  to  be  good,  and 
let  them  say  on  their  evil.   Better  this  than  that  thou 
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slioiildst  be  evil,  and  that  they  should  repute  thee 
good.  Look  at  me,  whom  men  regard  as  a  model  of 
perfection,  whilst  I  know  myself  that  I  am  imperfec- 
tion itself.  Had  I  really  done  what  they  report  of 
me,  I  had  indeed  been  a  virtuous  and  pious  man ! 
The  door  closed  in  thine  own  face  to  exclude  men 
from  thy  presence,  that  they  may  not  behold  and 
spread  abroad  thy  faults — the  closed  door — of  what 
use  is  it  before  the  Omniscient  ? — before  Him,  who 
knows  alike  what  is  open  and  what  is  concealed  'i — 
Ch.  II.  23. 


Yesternight,  towards  morning,  a  warbling  bird  stole 
away  my  reason,  my  patience,  my  strength,  and  my 
understanding.  My  exclamations,  by  chance,  reached 
the  ear  of  a  most  intimate  friend.  "  Never,"  he  said, 
could  I  have  believed  that  the  voice  of  a  bii-d  should 
have  such  power  to  distui-b  thine  intellect!  "  "It  is 
not,"  I  replied,  "befitting  the  condition  of  man,  that  a 
bird  shoidd  bo  reciting  its  hynm  of  praise,  and  that  I 
should  be  silent." — Ch.  II.  26. 


To  celebrate  Him  all  that  thou  belioldest  is  roused 
to  exclamation.  The  heart  to  understand  it  becomes 
an  ear.  Not  only  is  the  nightingale  on  the  rose-bush 
warbling  its  hymn  of  praise,  but  every  thorn  becomes 
a  tongue  to  laud  his  perfection. — Ch.  II.  27. 
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There  is  no  harm  in  paying  %-isits  to  others,  but 
go  not  so  often  that  they  say,  "It  is  enough!" — 
Ch.  11.  30.  

If  a  man  would  learn  to  reprove  himself,  he  would 
never  hear  reproof  from  any  one  else. — Ch.  II.  30. 


Whoever  is  possessed  of  the  finer  mind,  be  he 
orator,  or  lawj-er,  or  teacher,  or  scholar,  if  once  he 
descends  to  low,  worldly  greed.  Mall  find  himself 
entangled  like  a  fly  in  honey. — Ch.  II.  33. 


A  pupil  said  to  his  instructor :  "  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
for  people  incommode  me  with  the  frequency  of  their 
"visits  to  such  a  degree  that  their  conversation  pro- 
duces a  great  distraction  of  my  valuable  time."  He 
replied  :  "  To  every  one  who  is  poor,  lend ;  and  from 
everj'  one  who  is  rich,  borrow :  they  will  not  come 
about  you  again." — Ch.  II.  37. 


Turn  not  away,  0  holy  man,  thy  face  from  the 
sinner.  Rather  look  upon  him  with  benevolence.  If 
I  have  not  been  in  my  deeds  all  that  a  man  ought  to 
be,  come  to  my  aid  in  the  spirit  of  the  generous. — 
Ch.  II.  40. 

I  saw  some  handfuls  of  fresh  roses  tied  up  with 
grass  on  the  top  of  a  cupola.     I  said  :  "  "Wliat  does 
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this  worthless  grass,  to  he  sitting  thus  in  the  rank  of 
roses?"  The  grass  wept,  and  replied:  "Be  silent! 
The  generous  never  forget  their  companionship. 
Though  I  have  no  heauty,  or  colour,  or  odour,  am  I 
not  the  grass  of  His  garden  ?  I  am  the  servant  of 
the  munificent  Majesty , nourished  from  of  old  by  His 
fostering  bounty.  Whether  I  have  any  virtue,  or 
whether  I  have  it  not,  still  am  I  hopeful  of  the  mercy 
of  my  Master.  Although  no  valuable  stock  be  mine ; 
no  wealth  of  worship — He  knows  the  remedy  for 
his  servants'  case,  when  all  other  support  faileth. — 
Ch.  II.  48. 


On  the  monument  of  Bahram  Gur  [a  Persian  king) 
was  written :  "  The  liberal  hand  is  better  than  the 
strong  arm.  Hatim-Tai  (an  Arabian  chief,  proverbial 
for  his  ge>ierosity)  lives  no  more  ;  but  to  eternity  his 
great  name  will  remain  renowned  on  account  of  his 
liberality."  Distribute  in  alms  the  tithe  of  thy 
wealth ;  for  the  more  the  husbandman  lops  off  the 
exuberance  of  the  vine,  the  more  it  wUl  yield  of 
grapes. — Ch.  II.  49. 


An  African  mendicant,  in  the  Mercers'  Kow  at 
Aleppo,  kept  saying  :  "  0  wealthy  sirs,  if  you  had 
justice,  and  we  contentment,  the  practice  of  begging 
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would  go  out  of  the  world."  O  contentment,  do  thou 
make  me  rich !  for  without  thee  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  riches. — Ch.  III.  1. 


The  treasure  chosen  by  Lokman  was  patience ; 
without  patience,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wisdom. — 
Ch.  III.  1. 


One  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  sent  an  able  physician 
into  the  service  of  Mohammed.  He  remained  some 
years  in  Arabia,  but  no  one  came  to  consult  him,  or 
to  ask  for  his  medicines.  One  day  he  presented  him- 
self to  the  Prophet,  complaining  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  heal  his  people,  but  that  in  all  that  time  no 
one  had  paid  him  any  attention.  The  Prophet 
replied  :  "  It  is  the  custom  of  this  nation  not  to  eat 
till  compelled  by  hunger,  and  to  withdraw  their  hand 
from  food  whilst  they  have  still  an  appetite."  The 
physician  said  :  "  This  is  the  reason  that  they  are  so 
healthy."  So  he  made  his  obeisance,  and  departed. — 
Ch.  in.  4. 


In  the  Institutes  of  Ardshir  Babegan,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  asked  an  Arabian  physician:  "'Wliat  quantity 
of  food  may  one  eat  daily?"  He  answered:  "A 
hundred   direms'   weight  is  sufficient."      He    said : 
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"What  strength  can  such  a  quantity  give ?"  He  re- 
plied :  "  This  quantity  will  carry  you,  and  whatever 
more  you  take  you  will  have  to  carry." — Ch.  III.  6. 


They  asked  a  sick  man :  "  What  does  thy  heart 
desire?"  He  replied:  "That  it  might  desire  any- 
thing."—CVt.  III.  9. 


They  asked  Hatim  Tai :  "  Hast  thou  ever  seen  in 
the  world  any  one  more  noble-minded  than  thyself?" 
He  replied :  "  One  day  I  had  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
forty  camels,  and  had  gone  out  with  some  Arab  chiefs 
to  a  comer  of  the  desert.  There  I  saw  a  thorn-cutter, 
who  had  gathered  together  a  bundle  of  thorns.  I 
said  to  him :  '  WTiy  goest  thou  not  to  share  the 
hospitality  of  Hatim  Tai,  when  a  crowd  has  assembled 
at  his  feast  ? '  He  replied :  '  Whoever  can  eat  the 
bread  of  his  own  labour  will  not  put  himself  under 
an  obligation  to  Hatim  Tai.'  This  man  in  mind 
and  in  magnanimity  I  consider  greater  than  myself." 
—Ch.  III.  15. 


Never  had  I  complained  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, or  saddened  my  face  at  the  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  except  once  on  a  time  when  my  foot  was 
naked,  and  I  had  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  a 
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shoe.  Entering  the  great  Mosque  of  Nufah,  I  saw 
there  a  man  who  had  no  feet.  Then  I  converted  my 
lament  into  gratitude  and  praise  for  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  bore  my  want  of  shoes  with  patience.  A 
roasted  fowl  is  less  than  pot-herbs  in  the  eye  of  him 
who  is  already  satiated.  To  him  who  is  needy  and 
fainting,  a  boiled  tm-nip  is  a  roasted  fowl. — Gh.  Ill,  19. 


I  have  heard  of  a  wealthy  man  who  was  as  notorious 
for  his  stinginess  as  was  Hatim  Tai  for  his  liberality. 
No  one  ever  saw  his  door  open  or  his  table  spread. 
He  was  sailing  on  the  Western  sea  on  his  way  to 
Egji^t,  when  a  contrary  wind  assailed  the  ship.  Then 
he  lifted  up  his  hand  in  prayer,  and  began  to  utter 
vain  lamentations.  What  advantage  can  the  hand  of 
supplication  be  to  the  unhappy  servant,  raised  to  God 
in  the  moment  of  peril,  but,  when  liberality  is  needed, 
folded  under  the  arm  ?— CA.  ///.  23. 


I  have  heard  one  of  the  sages  say :  "  No  one  con- 
fesses his  own  ignorance  so  much  as  the  man  who 
begins  to  talk  whilst  another  is  speaking,  and  has  not 
yet  finished." — Ch.  IV.  7. 


I  was  hesitating  about  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  house.     A  Jew  said  to  me :  "I  am  one  of  the  old 
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houseliolders  of  this  quarter.  I  can  tell  you  the  quali- 
ties of  the  house,  and  say  to  you,  '  Buy ;  it  has  no 
faults.'  "  I  replied :  "  Except  having  you  for  a 
neiarhbour." — Ch.  IV.  9. 


A  man  with  a  disagreeable  voice,  and  in  a  loud 
tone,  was  reading  the  Koran.  An  observant  passer-by 
asked,  "What  is  your  stipend?"  "Nothing,"  he 
replied.  "  Why,  then,  give  yourself  this  trouble  ?  " 
"  I  read,"  he  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  God."  "  Then," 
he  replied,  "for  God's  sake,  read  no  longer.  You 
mar  the  beauty  of  your  religion." — Ch.  IV.  14. 


There  was  a  handsome  and  virtuous  j^outh  who  was 
betrothed  to  a  beautiful  girl.  I  have  read  that  as 
they  were  sailing  on  the  great  sea,  they  fell  together 
into  a  whirlpool.  When  a  sailor  came  to  seize  his 
hand,  and  save  him  from  perishing  in  that  extremity, 
he  called  out  from  the  midst  of  the  threatening  waves, 
"Leave  hold  of  me,  and  take  the  hand  of  my  beloved." 
Every  one  admired  him  for  that  speech,  and  when  he 
was  expiring  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Leam  not  the 
tale  of  love  from  that  light-minded  man  who 
forgets  his  beloved  in  the  hour  of  danger." — Ch. 
V.  21. 
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It  was  good,  the  answer  wluch  the  aged  woman 
made  to  her  son,  when  she  beheld  him,  strong  as  an 
elephant,  able  to  cope  with  a  tiger :  "  Didst  thou  call 
to  remembrance  the  time  of  thine  infancy,  when  thou 
layst  helpless  in  my  embrace,  thou  would' st  not  to-day 
afflict  me  with  violence,  thou  in  the  fulness  of  thy 
manhood,  and  I  a  weak  old  woman." — Ch.  VI.  6. 


A  rich  but  avaricious  man  had  a  son  who  was  sick. 
The  well-wishers  said :  "  It  would  be  well  to  recite 
over  him  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Book,  or  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  and  distribute  to  the  poor ;  perchance  God 
might  restore  his  health."  For  a  moment  he  became 
thoughtful,  and  then  said :  "It  is  better  to  read  a 
chapter,  which  can  be  done  in  an  instant ;  my  flock  is 
at  a  distance."  An  intelligent  fellow  who  heard  this, 
said :  "  He  prefers  the  Holy  Book,  because  it  is  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  whilst  his  gold  is  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart."— C/i.  VI.  7. 


He  who  has  never  learned  good  habits  in  his  child- 
hood, will  in  his  manhood  never  recover  his  superiority. 
You  may  twist  the  green  wood  in  any  way  you  please ; 
the  dry  you  can  make  straight  only  by  fire. — Ch. 
VII.  3. 
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A  king,  who  was  sending  liis  son  to  school,  placed 
on  his  breast  a  silver  tablet,  on  which  was  written, 
in  letters  of  gold :  "  The  severity  of  the  school- 
master is  better  than  the  indulgence  of  the  father." — 
Ch.  TIL  4. 

I  heard  a  learned  instructor  saying  to  one  of  his 
scholars :  "  Did  a  man  fix  his  heart  as  much  upon 
Him  who  affords  him  subsistence  as  upon  the  subsist- 
ence itself,  he  would  raise  himseK  into  the  sphere  of 
angels.  He  did  not  forget  thee  when  thou  wert  as 
yet  unformed  and  hidden  in  the  womb.  He  gave 
thee  a  soul,  and  reason,  and  form,  and  intellect,  and 
beauty,  and  speech,  and  thought,  and  judgment,  and 
understanding.  He  arranged  on  thine  hands  thy  ten 
fingers,  and  adapted  thy  two  arms  to  thy  shoulders, 
and  thinkest  thou  now,  who  art  at  thy  best  a  mere 
nothing,  that  He  will  forget  to  give  thee  the  means  of 
subsistence. — Ch.  VII.  7. 


I  saw  an  Arab,  who  was  saying  to  his  son:  "O,  my 
chUd,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  they  will  ask 
you,  What  have  you  done  ?  not — Whose  son  are  you  ? 
The  veil  which  they  kiss  in  the  Holy  Place  is  not 
famous,  because  it  came  fi-om  the  silkworm.  It  was 
associated  some  time  with  a  venerable  personage :  that 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  precious." — Oh.  VII.  8. 
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A  silly  fellow,  having  a  pain  in  his  eyes,  went  to  a 
farrier,  and  asked  him  for  a  remedy.  The  farrier 
applied  to  his  eyes  something  which  he  would  have 
given  to  an  animal,  and  it  bUnded  him,  upon  which 
they  made  an  appeal  to  the  magistrate.  The  magis- 
trate said  :  "This  is  no  case  for  damages ;  it  is  plain 
that  this  fellow  is  an  ass,  or  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  a  farrier."  No  man  of  enlightened  understanding 
will  commit  weighty  matters  to  one  of  mean  abilities. 
A  weaver  of  mats,  though  he  be  a  weaver,  will  not  be 
employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk. — Ch.  VII.  14. 


One  of  the  great  had  a  worthy  son.  He  died,  and 
they  asked  him,  "What  shall  we  write  on  his  tomb?" 
He  repHed :  "If  it  be  necessary  to  write  anji,hing, 
this  couplet  will  be  sufficient — '  Woe  is  me !  When 
the  green  herbs  were  blooming  in  the  garden,  how 
joyous  was  my  heart !  Pass  by,  0  my  fiiend,  in  the 
next  spring,  and  thou  wilt  see  the  green  herbs  blowing 
out  of  my  clay.'  " — Ch.  VII.  15. 


A  holy  man,  passing  by  one  of  the  favourites  of 
fortune,  saw  that  he  had  bound  one  of  his  slaves 
tightly  hand  and  foot,  and  was  inflictiag  upon  him 
severe  punishment.  He  said  :  "  O  my  son,  the  good 
and  great  God  has  subjected  a  creature  like  thyself  to 
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thy  power,  and  hath  given  to  thee  superiority  over 
him.  Be  grateful  for  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on 
thee,  and  inflict  not  on  him  this  violence ;  lest  in  the 
resurrection  he  he  found  better  than  thou  art,  and 
thou  be  brought  to  shame.  Be  not  over  much 
angry  with  thy  slave ;  treat  him  not  unjustly,  and 
pain  not  his  feelings.  True,  thou  mayest  have  bought 
him  for  ten  direms ;  but  'twas  not  by  thy  power  that 
he  was  created."  There  is  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet 
— peace  be  upon  him ! — that  on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection the  greatest  grief  will  be  when  the  pious  slave 
is  carried  to  Paradise,  and  his  worthless  master  is 
borne  away  to  hell. — Ch.  VII.  16. 


I  saw  the  son  of  a  rich  man  seated  at  the  head  of 
his  father's  tomb,  and  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the 
son  of  a  poor  man.  "The  monument  over  my  father's 
grave,"  said  he,  "  is  of  marble  ;  the  inscription  upon 
it  in  coloured  letters ;  and  the  foundation  is  of  stone, 
overlaid  with  azure  tiles.  What  likeness  is  there 
between  it  and  thy  father's,  which  is  two  or  three 
bricks  packed  together,  with  nothing  but  a  handful 
or  two  of  earth  cast  over  it?"  "Silence!"  replied 
the  poor  man's  son  ;  "for  whilst  your  father  is  striv- 
ing to  move  under  this  heavy  stone,  my  father  will 
have  arrived  at  Paradise." — Ch.  VII.  18. 
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Of  what  utility  are  tlie  rich,  if  they  are  clouds  of 
August,  and  do  not  rain  upon  any  one  ;  or  the  foun- 
tain of  the  sun,  and  do  not  give  light  to  any  one  ;  or 
are  mounted  on  the  steed  of  power,  and  never  make  a 
charge ;  advance  not  a  foot  in  the  service  of  God ; 
bestow  not  a  direm  without  weighing  it  and  distress- 
ing you;  watch  over  their  wealth  drudgingly,  and 
leave  it  grudgingly  ?  And  the  sages  have  said  that 
the  silver  of  the  miser  comes  up  from  the  ground  at 
the  same  moment  that  he  himself  goes  down  into  the 
ground.  One  brings  his  money  within  his  grasp 
anxiously  and  laboriously,  and  another  comes  and 
carries  it  away  quietly  and  painlessly. — Ch.  VII.  20, 


Have  a  care  that  thou  throw  not  away  thy 
shield  at  the  attack  of  the  rhetorician,  for  his  only 
weapons  are  his  boiTOwed  exaggerations.  Hold  fast 
thy  faith  and  thy  knowledge,  for  this  skilful-in- 
words,  and  this  utterer  of  mellifluous  cadences,  shows 
arms  at  the  gate,  but  has  no  defender  within  the 
castle.— CA.  VII.  20. 


Riches  are  for  the  comfort  of  life :  not  life  for  the 
amassing  of  riches.  I  asked  a  wise  man  who  is  the 
fortunate,  and  who  is  the  unfortunate  man  ?  He 
replied :  "  He  is  the  fortiinate  who  sowed  and  reaped. 
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and  he  the  unfortunate  who  died  and  enjoyed  not. 
Offer  no  prayer  in  behalf  of  that  worthless  wretch, 
who  did  nothing  but  spend  his  life  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  which  he  used  not." — Ch.  VIII.  1. 


Wouldst  thou  be  the  better  for  worldly  possessions, 
be  beneficent  to  others,  as  God  has  been  beneficent  to 
thee.  The  Arabs  say:  "Give,  and  account  it  not  an 
obligation,  for  the  advantage  of  it  will  come  back  to 
thyself."  Wterever  the  tree  of  liberality  has  rooted 
itself,  its  stem  and  its  branches  will  ascend  to  the  sky. 
If  thou  hast  hopes  of  eating  of  its  fi-uit,  deem  it  not 
an  obligation  that  thou  didst  not  lay  the  axe  to  its 
root.  Be  thankful  to  God  that  he  has  prospered  thee 
to  thy  good,  and  has  not  shut  thee  out  from  a  share 
in  his  favours.  Think  not  that  thou  conferrest  an 
obligation  in  serving  the  Sultan  ;  recognise  the  obh- 
gation  he  has  conferred  upon  thee  by  placing  thee  in 
his  service. — Ch.  VIII.  2. 


Two  persons  took  trouble  in  vain,  and  laboured 
without  advantage — he  who  gained  wealth  which  he 
enjoyed  not,  and  he  who  gathered  knowledge  which 
he  did  not  apply.  Whatever  amount  of  science  you 
may  possess,  if  you  reduce  it  not  to  practice  you  are 
still  ignorant.     The  beast  which  you  load  with  a  few 
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books  is  not  on  that  account  a  learned  man  or  a  philo- 
sopher. What  knows  that  empty  skull,  whether  it  be 
carrj-ing  precious  voliunes  or  firewood  ? — Ch.  VIII.  3. 


Three  things  are  not  stable  without  three  things — 
wealth  without  traffic  ;  learning  without  discussion ; 
and  a  kingdom  without  government. — Ch.  VIII.  7. 


Thou  shouldst  speak  such  words  between  two  ene- 
mies that,  should  they  become  Mends,  thou  wilt  not 
need  to  be  ashamed.  A  quarrel  between  two  persons 
is  like  a  fire,  and  he  who  malevolently  reports  their 
words  is  like  one  who  supplies  fuel  to  the  flame. 
Speak  softly  to  your  friends,  that  the  blood-thirsty 
enemy  may  not  overhear.  Be  on  your  guard  when 
you  speak  before  a  wall,  that  there  be  not  an  ear 
behind  the  wall.— C/«.  VIII  12. 


Whilst  an  afl'air  can  be  arranged  with  money,  it  is 
not  right  to  endanger  life  ;  not  till  every  device  has 
failed  does  it  become  lawful  to  lay  the  hand  upon  the 
sword.— C/i.  VIIL  15. 


The  wicked  man  is  a  captive  in  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  for  whithersoever  he  goeth  he  cannot  free 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  own  pimishment.     If 
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the  wicked  man  should  seek  refuge  in  heaven  from 
his  anguish,  he  would  still  he  in  anguish  from  his 
own  evil  disposition. — Ch.  VIII.  21. 


Hearest  thou  news  which  will  afliict  a  heart,  he 
thou  sUent,  and  let  another  hear  it.  0  nightingale  ! 
bring  thou  the  good  news  of  the  spring ;  leave  to  the 
owl  the  tidings  of  evil. — Ch.  VIII.  25. 


He  who  offers  advice  to  a  self-conceited  man  needs 
himself  advice  from  another. — Ch.  VIII.  28. 


An  affair  succeeds  through  patience,  and  over-haste 
ends  in  disappointments.  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  in  the  desert  the  slow  man  pass  by  the  quick 
one ;  the  wind-footed  courser  fall  exhausted  through 
its  speed,  and  the  camel-driver,  though  tardily,  push 
on  to  the  end.— 67t.  VIII.  35. 


To  the  ignorant  man  nothing  is  better  than  silence ; 
and  were  he  aware  of  this,  he  would  no  longer  he 
ignorant.  When  you  are  not  possessed  of  perfection 
or  excellence,  it  is  better  that  you  keep  your  tongue 
within  your  mouth.  The  tongue  brings  disgrace 
upon  men.  The  nut  without  a  kernel  is  light  in 
weight.     The  beast  will  not  learn  of  thee  how  to 
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speak :  learn  thou  of  the  beast  how  to  he  silent. 
Whoever  reflects  not  before  he  answers,  will  prob- 
ably utter  inappropriate  words.  Either  adorn  thy 
speech  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man,  or  sit  in  silence 
like  a  dumb  animal. — Ch.  VIII.  36. 


Whoever  enters  into  argument,  in  order  to  display 
his  learning,  with  a  man  more  learned  than  himself, 
wiU  thereby  be  taught  that  he  is  unlearned.  Though 
though  mayest  be  well  informed,  if  one  wiser  than 
thyself  take  up  the  discourse,  be  not  thou  ready  to 
start  objections. — Ch.  VIII.  37- 


Publish  not  the  secret  faults  of  others,  for  you 
inflict  disgrace  upon  them,  and  procure  thereby  no 
honour  to  yourself. — Ch.  VIII.  39. 


He  who  reads,  and  does  not  practice,  resembles  the 
man  who  drives  the  oxen,  but  scatters  not  the  seed. — 
Ch.  VIII.  40. 


Were  every  night  a  night  of  power,  "  the  night 
OF  power"  would  lose  its  worth.  Were  every  pebble 
a  ruby,  the  ruby  and  the  pebble  would  be  of  equal 
value.— C/t.  VIII.  43. 
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It  is  very  easy  to  deprive  the  living  of  life;  to 
give  back  life  to  him  from  whom  thou  hast  taken  it 
is  impossible.  The  archer  should  be  patient  ere  he 
draw  the  bow,  for  when  the  arrow  has  left  the  bow  it 
returns  no  more. — Ch.  VIII.  54. 


What  wonder  if  the  nightingale  lose  its  spirit,  if  a 
crow  is  the  companion  of  its  cage. — Ch.  VIII.  55. 


The  friend  whom  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  acquire, 
it  is  not  right  to  estrange  in  a  moment.  How  many 
years  does  it  require  to  turn  the  stone  into  a  ruby  P 
Take  heed  lest  with  another  stone  thou  grind  it  down 
in  an  instant. — Ck.  VIII.  57. 


I  heard  a  fellow  of  mean  disposition  slandering  a 
person  of  distinguished  rank.  I  said :  "  0,  sir !  if 
thou  art  unfortunate,  why  is  it  a  crime  to  be  one  of 
the  fortunate  ?  O,  do  not  invoke  misery  on  the 
envious  man,  for  the  condition  of  that  man  is  misery 
in  itself.  What  need  of  pursuing  one  with  enmity, 
who  has  such  an  enemy  perpetually  at  his  heels  ?  " — 
Ch.  VIII.  70, 


I  asked  a  wise  man  to  give  me  a  word  of  counsel. 
He  said  to  me  :  "  Take  heed  how  you  commit  your- 
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self  with  an  ignorant  man,  for  if  you  are  possessed  of 
knowledge  you  will  become  an  ass,  and  if  you  are 
without  knowledge  your  folly  will  become  still 
greater."— C/i.  VIII.  80. 


The  bird  will  not  alight  upon  the  seed,  if  it  see 
another  bird  caught  in  the  snare.  Take  thou  warn- 
ing from  the  misfortunes  of  others,  that  thou  give 
no  occasion  to  others  to  take  warning  from  thee. — 
Ch.  VIII  90. 


The  poor  man  whose  end  is  good  is  better  than 
the  king  whose  end  is  evil.  The  sorrow  which  thou 
bearest  before  enjoyment  is  better  than  the  enjoyment 
which  precedes  sorrow. — Ch.  VIII.  92. 


A  holy  man  in  his  prayers  was  wont  to  say  :  "0 
God,  have  mercy  on  the  bad,  for  on  the  good  Thou 
hast  already  had  mercy,  in  that  Thou  hast  created 
them  good.— C/j.  VIII  98. 


Feridoon  ordered  his  Chinese  embroiderers  to 
embroider  around  his  pavilion :  "  Thou  who  art  of 
an  iinderstanding  heart  be  good  to  the  wicked, 
for  the  good  are  great  and  happy  of  themselves." — 
Ch.  VIII.  99. 
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Two  persons  died,  carrying  with  them  vain  regrets ; 
he  who  had  wealth  which  he  never  enjoj'ed,  and  he 
who  had  knowledge  of  which  he  made  no  use. — 
Ch.  VIII.  106. 


No  one  ever  saw  a  man  who  had  merit,  but  was 
miserly,  that  people  did  not  expatiate  on  his  faults  ; 
but  if  a  generous  man  has  two  hundred  defects,  his 
generosity  will  cover  them  all. — Ch.  VIII.  106. 


Generosity  and  kindness  make  the  man ;  think  not 
that  it  is  his  material  image.  To  gain  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  is  not  virtue  ;  try  if  thou  canst  conquer 
a  single  heart. 


The  truly  wise  man  practises  humility  ;  the  bough 
full  of  fruit  inclines  its  head  towards  the  ground.  It 
is  in  those  of  high  estate  that  humility  appears  to 
most  advantage ;  in  the  beggar  it  is  only  the  mark  of 
his  profession. — From  the  Fend-Nameh,  or  Book  of 
Counsels. 
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